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Editorial. 

Presidknt  Joxes  of  the  State  Normal  School,  will 
begin  a  series  of  papers  in  the  next  number  of  the 
Educationist,  to  be  continued  throughout  the  year.  The 
design  of  the  author  is  to  present  in  the  first  few  num¬ 
bers,  those  elementary  principles  of  psychology  upon 
which  all  instruction,  whether  intellectual  or  moral, 
should  be  based.  The  immediate  design  of  these  first 
papers,  however,  is  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  system 
of  moral  instruction  that  is  to  follow  in  the  succeeding 
numbers.  This  work  will  be  prepared  with  great  care, 
and  is  intended  for  use  in  schools  of  all  grades.  That 
it  is  adapted  to  schools  of  every  grade,  is  manifest  from 
the  result  of  its  use  in  the  different  departments  of 
the  State  Normal.  These  articles  will  be  published 
only  in  this  paper,  and  will  be  worth  more  than 
the  subscription  price,  to  every  teacher. 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  our  State  is  cheap,  but 
commodious,  and  well  ventilated  school  houses.  That 
custom  so  prevalent  thrbughout  the  country,  of  expend¬ 
ing  thousands  of  dollars  upon  the  outside  of  a  school 
building,  at  the  expense  of  ventilation  and  proper 
warming  facilities,  as  well  as  the  needed  educational 
appliances,  is  to  be  deprecated.  The  school  trustees 
of  our  towns  and  townships,  have  not  the  advantage  of 
that  architectural  skill  which  is  found  only  in  the  lar¬ 
ger  cities.  To  supply  this  need,  we  suggest  that  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  offer  two  premiums  for  the 
best  plans  and  specifications  for  two  classes  of  houses; 
one  for  towns,  that  shall  cost  not  more  than  $20,000,  and 
shall  accommodate  500  pupils,  and  one  for  the  rural 
districts,  large  enough  for  50  or  60  pupils,  that  shall 
cost  not  more  than  $2,000.  These  premiums  should  be 
large  enough  to  make  it  an  inducement  for  our  best 


architects  to  compete  for  them.  Having  thus  secured 
the  best  plan  for  a  house  of  each  class,  they  should  be 
published  and  distributed  to  every  school  officer  in  the 
State.  This  the  managers  of  this  paper  offer  to  do 
free  of  expense. 

There  is  nothing  that  will  conduce  more  to  the  health 
and  comfort  of  teachers  and  pupils,  than  school  rooms 
properly  ventilated.  We  believe  that  our  suggestion 
will  meet  with  favor  both  from  the  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  from  the  school  officers  of  the  State. 


W hile  the  Educationist  is  not  “  exclusively  a  school 
journal,”  it  is  “exclusively"  &neducational  journal.  We 
shall  begin  in  our  next  number  to  publish  school-room 
articles,  and  shall  continue  such  publications  during 
the  year.  We  intend  to  present  “methods  of  work” 
in  the  various  branches,  as  well  as  to  discuss  principles 
that  should  be  at  the  foundation  of  all  school  instruc. 
tion.  We  have  little  confidence  in  “methods”  in  the 
hands  of  teachers  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
thought  which  the  method  is  intended  to  express.  But 
it  is  true  that  the  method  may  serve  as  an  illustration 
of  the  thought,  and  thus  aid  the  teacher  in  compre¬ 
hending  it. 

We  respectfully  sugge.st  to  the  State  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
that  steps  be  taken  at  an  early  day  for  procuring  more 
reliable  information  from  school  ofiicers  through  their 
reports  to  the  Department  of  Education.  We  have 
been  led  to  make  this  suggestion  by  reason  of  our  fail¬ 
ure  to  get  any  satisfactory  data  from  the  last  report  of 
the  Superintendent  respecting  the  number,  size  and 
condition  of  the  high  schools  thronghout  the  State. 
We  have  searched  and  re-searched  the  report  only  to 
be  reminded  more  forcibly  at  each  step,  that  the  figures 
contained  in  the  tables  do  not  repre.sent  the  true  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs  at  all.  This  we  know  to  be  so  of  the 
high  school  statistics,  and  we  suspect  as  much  of  the 
tabular  statements  in  reference  to  most  of  the  other 
subjects.  Here  are  a  few  samples: 

Thorntown  reports  a  total  enrollment  of  450  pupils, 
with  150  of  them  in  the  high  school.  Brazil  528,  and 
none  at  all  in  the  high  school.  Bloomfield  40  in  the 
primary  and  intermediate,  and  132  in  the  high  school. 
Anderson  686  in  district,  and  341  in  the  high  school. 
Plymouth  139  in  district,  and  267  in  the  high  school. 
Crown  Point  and  Huntington  report  the  same  number 
in  their  lower  schools  that  are  reported  to  have  attended 
their  high  schools.  Pipe  Creek  Township,  in  some  ob- 
I  scure  county,  reports  114  in  the  high  school  out  of  an 
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attendance  of  518.  These  are  only  a  few  out  of  scores 
that  might  be  selected  to  show  that  no  reliance  what¬ 
ever  can  be  placed  in  these  tables.  Every  one  that 
knows  anything  about  it  at  all,  knows  that  the  high 
school  proper,  does  not  ordinarily  embrace  more  than 
from  three  to  live  per  cent,  of  the  school  enrollment  in 
any  system.  The  leading  high  schools  of  the  State 
should  be  models  in  their  organization  and  manage¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  in  the  subjects  taught  and  manner  of 
teaching  them,  to  those  possessing  fewer  opportunities 
for  usefulness,  and  all  should  be  models  to  the  districts 
surrounding  them.  There  are  good  reasons,  therefore, 
for  our  asking  that  accurate  and  reliable  returns  be 
made  of  all  such  schools,  and  that  these  returns  be 
disposed  of  in  such  way  as  to  profit  most  those .  who 
who  shall  feel  an  interest  in  them. 

While  on  the  subject  of  reports  and  reporting,  there 
is  another  topic  to  which  we  ask  the  attention  of  the 
State  Board.  We  are  just  now  beginning  the  work 
of  organization  under  the  new  law  giving  us  county 
supervision  of  schools.  This  law  passed  both  branches 
of  the  General  Assembly  only  by  a  bare  majority,  not  a 
single  vote  could  have  been  spared  in  either  house,  and 
this,  too,  after  every  effort  had  been  put  forth  by  the 
friends  of  the  measure  inside,  and  outside  of  the  legis¬ 
lature,  to  manufacture  a  favorable  public  sentiment  in 
its  behalf.  We  start  out  therefore,  without  any  appa. 
rent  general  clamor  in  favor  of  its  enactment;  and 
we  shall  be  fortunate  if  at  the  end  of  two  years  we  do 
not  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  a  general  clamor  in 
favor  of  its  repeal.  It  will  not  be  safe  for  the  friends 
of  supervision  to  lose  sight  for  a  moment  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  now,  and  has  been  from  the  beginning,  a 
strong  public  sentiment  against  it;  a  sentiment  founded 
on  the  belief  that  thd.  necessary  outlay  of  money  in 
the  payment  of  superintendents’  salaries,  will  not  be 
followed  by  corresponding  benefits  to  the  school  system. 
The  law  itself  contains  many  of  the  elements  of  weak¬ 
ness.  It  will  be  found  that  some  of  the  most  active 
and  potent  agencies  in  its  destruction  are  embraced  in 
its  own  provisions.  The  one  fixing  the  salary  of  the  | 
guperintendent  at  four  dollars  per  day,  will  prove  most 
powerful.  In  proof  of  which  we  need  only  refer  to  the 
list  of  names  of  these  officers,  published  in  our  last 
issue.  Now  it  was  as  well  understood  before  the  ap¬ 
pointment  as  since,  that  the  compensation  allowed 
would  not  command  the  services  of  men  competent  to 
discharge  the  duties.  We  are  not  at  all  surprised, 
then,  to  find  that  large  numbers  these  gentlemen 
have  yet  to  take  their  first  lessons  in  school  organiza¬ 
tion  and  management.  To  be  sure  there  are  excep¬ 
tional  cases  of  men  imbued  with  the  missionary  spirit, 
who  are  willing  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  time  that  good 
may  come  of  it,  but  to  say  that  a  majority  of  them  are 
fitted  by  reason  of  their  education  and  experience  for 
the  varied  duties  they  are  called  to  discharge,  is  simply 
to  say  what  nobody  believes.  What  we  shall  want 
then,  in  two  years,  when  the  law  is  called  upon  to  run 
the  gauntlet  of  legislative  amendment  or  repeal,  is  a 


basis  for  argument.  Before  the  experiment  was  tried, 
its  advocates  argued  from  a  theoretical  stand-poii|t, 
after  this  they  will  be  expected  to  argue  from  a  pracfi- 
cal  stand-point.  The  General  Assembly  will  want  facts, 
and  as  fully  and  accurately  as  possible  somebody  ought 
to  be  able  to  give  them.  We  suggest,  therefore,  that 
the  State  Board  of  Education  require  county  superin¬ 
tendents  to  make  an  annual  report  of  the  time  spent 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  amount  of  money  re¬ 
ceived  for  the  same,  and  as  fully  in  detail  as  practicable 
all  information  that  will  serve  in  any  manner  to  show 
their  usefulness  to  the  school  system. 

By  a  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio 
it  is  declared  that  by  the  laws  of  that  State,  the  au¬ 
thority  to  decide  what  books  shall  be  used  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools,  is  vested  in  the  School  Boards.  This  leaves 
the  question  of  the  admission  or  exclusion  of  the 
Bible,  to  the  respective  school  corporations,  and  dispo¬ 
ses  of  that  mischievous  argument  “  that  this  is  a  chris. 
tian  country,  the  government  of  which  is  founded  upon 
Christian  principles;  and  that,  therefore,  the  Christian 
religion  should  be  taught  in  our  schools.”  This  has 
been  the  argument  for  every  religious  persecution  that 
has  occurred,  and  if  carried  to  its  logical  results,  would 
give  to  each  sect  of  Christians  the  right  to  have  their 
peculiar  doctrines  taught  in  the  public  schools,  provL 
ded  only  they  were  the  prevailing  doctrines  of  the 
district.  Our  forefathers  wisely  divorced  the  church 
from  the  state,  and  we  believe  that  every  attempt  to 
unite  them  is  a  blow  aimed  directly  at  those  rights 
which  are  declared  inalienable.  We  have  given  else¬ 
where  our  views  of  the  kind  of  religious  and  moral 
instruction  fitted  for  public  schools.  It  is  such  as  re¬ 
cognizes  no  distinction  betwtfen  Christian  and  Jew. 
So  long  as  the  Bible  or  any  other  hook  shall  be  .so  used, 
it  can  not  offend  ;  but  when  the  object  in  its  use  is  to 
teach  a  religion  distinctively  Christian  or  Jewish,  Ro¬ 
man  or  Protestant,  it  should  be  at  once  excluded  from 
the  school  room,  and  the  teacher  who  is  impelled  by 
conscience  to  thus  disregard  the  rights  of  those  who 
may  differ  from  him  in  opinion,  should  seek  some 
other  vocation. 


We  clip  the  following  from  the  Indiana  School  Jour 
nal  for  July : 

The  following  circular,  which  has  been  sent  to  trus¬ 
tees,  will  perhaps  throw  some  light  on  the  vexed  ques¬ 
tion,  “Who  owns  the  Educationist?” 

“  De.^b  Sir  : — By  filling  out  the  following  and  return¬ 
ing  to  us  you  will  be  entitled  to  the  ‘Educationist’  (A. 
C.  Shortridge  and  George  P.  Brown,  editors)  for  six 
months. 

“  Do  you  intend  to  buy  any  school  furniture  this  year? 
If  so,  how  many  houses?  Have  you  ordered? 

“  Higgins  Bent  Wood  School  Furniture  Go.” 

Why  it  should  be  a  vexe<l  question  as  to  “who  owns 
the  Educationist,”  we  are  not  able  to  see.  What  inter¬ 
est  is  it  to  the  Journal  or  any  one  ehse,  “  who  owns  the 
Educationist  f"  If  it  is  a  paper  valuable  for  the  matter 
it  contains,  it  can  be  of  little  moment  who  owns  it.  It 
ought  to  be  encouraged  even  if  owned  by  a  Publishing 
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House,  or  a  Furniture  Company.  If,  however,  it  be  a 
paper  of  no  worth  to  the  profession,  but  one  hoping  to 
ride  into  financial  prosperity  on  the  shoulders  of  per¬ 
sonal  friends,  or  by  drafts  upon  the  public  treasury,  or 
by  the  extra-per-cent-on-certificate  dodge,  then  it  ought 
not  to  be  encouraged,  even  if  owned  by  the  editor  of 
the  Indiana  School  Journal. 

We  will  settle  this  question  which  is  so  “vexing"  to 
Bro.  Bell.  The  Educatianist  is  exclusively  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  editors,  whose  names  appear  above. 
The  Higgins  Bent  Wood  School  Furniture  Company 
have  no  more  pecuniary  interest  in  this  paper  than  has 
Mr.  Bell.  The  copies  which  they  circulate  they  pay 
for,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  furnish  other  business 
houses  with  copies  on  as  good  terms.  It  is  a  simple 
business  transaction,  and  they  have  a  right  to  send 
these  papers  to  whomsoever  they  please.  We  hope 
that  this  is  satisfactory  to  our  “  vexed  ”  brethren. 

We  will  settle  another  question  while  we  are  in  the 
business.  This  paper  is  not'  intended  to  be,  and  is 
not  a  rival  of  the  Journal.  We  have  none  but  the 
most  friendly  feelings  toward  the  “  Organ.”  The  field 
which  we  propose  to  occupy  has  never  been  entered  by 
it.  We  are  not  seeking  to  make  a  “  popular  educa¬ 
tional  paper,”  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  that 
phrase.  The  Educationist  was  started  to  supply  a  need 
in  the  schools  of  Indianapolis.  It  was  our  desire  to 
inaugurate  a  higher  order  of  work;  and  a  means  of 
communication  with  the  teachers  had  to  be  opened. 
We  believe,  however,  that  what  is  good  for  us  is  good 
for  others;  teachers  should  take  the  Organ,  but  the 
inquiring  teacher  will  not  be  satisfied  with  reading  one 
paper,  he  will  want  the  Educationist  also.  So  let’s 
have  done  with  all  notions  of  rivalry  or  opposition  at 
the  outset.  The  field  is  broad  enough  for  a  dozen  more 
“journals  devoted  to  education.”  It  is  unworthy  of 
the  dignity  of  an  “Organ”  to  attempt  to  dampen  our 
youthful  ardor  and  crush  out  our  aspiring  hopes,  by 
covert  attacks  and  innuendoes;  neither  is  it  generous  to 
refuse  us  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  its  table  of  boasted 
bounty. 


The  graduating  exercises  of  the  senior  class  of  the  Nor¬ 
mal  School  occurred  on  the  25th of  June.  The  following 
were  the  graduates:  Faqnie  Bain,  Mary  L.  Clark,  Lucy 
Delano,  Ada  Click,  Alice  Ilodgin,  Fannie  Hewitt,  Or¬ 
lando  C.  Huddleston,  Anna  Matthews,  Elisha  B.  Milan, 
Laura  E.  Nixon,  Lida  A.  Powers,  Samuel  S.  Parr, 
Charlotte  J.  Stimson,  Martha  J.  Woodard,  Wm.  L. 
Welsh,  Mary  A.  Young. 

All  the  exercises  and  papers  were  characteristic  of 
this  institution.  Were  we  to  comment  upon  them,  we 
should  simply  repeat  the  thought  that  we  have  often 
expressed  before.  There  is  no  Normal  School  in  the 
country  that  does  more  honest  and  thorough  work 
than  this.  We  know  of  no  school  from  which  pupils 
graduate  with  a  higher  and  nobler  conception  of  tbe 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  teacher,  and  with 
clearer  ideas  of  the  teacher’s  work  in  its  details.  An, 
other  marked  and  commendable  characteristic  of  all 


the  graduates  whom  it  has  been  our  pleasure  to  know, 
is  modesty.  There  is  none  of  that  assumption  of  supe¬ 
riority  that  sometimes  appears  in  young  graduates,  but 
instead,  there  is  that  earnestness  and  quiet  dignity  of 
demeanor,  which  a  proper  appreciation  of  their  work 
is  calculated  to  inspire.  The  influence  of  this  school 
is  beginning  to  be  widely  felt.  Many  of  our  best 
teachers  are  laying  hold  of  its  thought  and  drawing 
their  inspiration  from  it.  Its  enrollment  for  the  last 
term,  all  told,  was  356,  thus  manifesting  its  rapid 
growth  in  favor,  and  that  thorough,  scientific  work  will 
win  in  the  long  run.  W e  feel  the  highest  pleasure  and 
gratification  in  the  success  of  this  school.  Never  was 
success  more  deserved. 


The  State  University  stands,  theoretically,  at  the 
head  of  our  system  of  public  instruction.  It  is  sup. 
posed  to  receive  the  pupils  who  have  graduated  from 
our  High  Schools,  and  to  give  to  them  that  broad  cul¬ 
ture,  and  complete  preparation  for  life,  which  a  four 
years’  course,  under  instructors  distinguished  for  their 
learning,  and  with  facilities  which  the  High  School 
can  not  afford,  is  supposed  to  furnish.  Practically,  our 
State  University  does  nothing  of  this  kind.  Instead 
of  being  the  leader  of  the  instruction  in  the  State,  it 
seeks  to  be  lead.  It  receives  its  cue  in  the  mat. 
ter  and  method  of  its  teaching,  and  in  the  examination 
of  its  classes,  from  the  examining  committee,  who  are. 
or  have  been  teachers  in  the  Cemmon  Schools.  It 
is  not  felt  in  the  schools  of  the  State ;  there  is  no  inspi¬ 
ration  emanating  from  it;  no  influence  reaching  down 
through  all  the  lower  grades  of  the  public  schools, 
which  stimulates  teacher  and  pupil  to  nobler  effort. 
It  is  a  common  remark,  that  a  course  in  the  High 
School  is  worth  more  than  a  course  in  the  State  Uni. 
versity.  In  short,  the  University,  so  called,  has 
thus  far  failed  utterly  to  take  the  position  and 
do  the  work  for  which  it  was  created.  The  thought 
of  such  a  school,  where  the  talented  and  aspiring 
youth  of  our  State  can  secure,  free  of  charge,  all 
the  advantages  afforded  by  the  best  colleges  of  the 
country,  is  a  noble  one;  and  that  it  is  practical,  we  need 
only  to  refer  to  Michigan  for  convincing  evidence.  It 
is  the  peoples’  college.  A  four  years’  course  in  this 
ought  to  be  worth  more  to  any  graduate  of  the  High 
School,  than  any  eight  years  of  his  previous  work. 
That  it  is  worth  comparatively  nothing,  is  a  disgrace 
and  an  outrage  which  has  been  long  endured,  and  for 
which  some  one  or  ones  are  responsible.  We  are  sure 
that  we  are  not  mistaken  when  we  say  that  the  opinion 
which  we  have  expressed  of  the  inefSciency  of  this 
State  institution,  is  wide  spread.  It  pervades  the  State 
Board  of  Education  who  appoint  the  trustees.  It  is 
found  in  the  Board  of  Trustees,  but  to  what  extent  we 
are  not  informed.  It  is  found  everywhere  among  the 
teachers  of  the  State;  yet  the  University  continues  to 
drag  its  “  slow  length  along,”  from  year  to  year,  with  a 
little  tinkering  here  and  a  little  patching  there.  We 
believe  that  the  disease  is  too  deeply  seated  to  be  cured 
by  such  mild,  external  ai)plication8.  The  adininistra- 
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tion  is  at  fault ;  it  is  the  administration  of  a  past  age, — 
pure  and  well  meaning  certainly,  but  incompetent. 

It  gives  us  much  pain  to  say  this,  for  our  personal 
relations  with  the  present  faculty  are  most  friendly. 
But  we  believe  that  the  most  intimate  friendship 
should  not  induce  any  one  to  conceal  longer  the  truth, 
however  unwelcome  it  may  be.  “As  is  the  teacher,  so  is 
the  school,”  applies  with  as  much  force  to  a  University 
as  to  a  school  of  the  lowest  grade.  Comparisons  may 
be  “  odious,”  but  there  is  a  public  institution  in  our 
, State,  not  yet  four  years  old,  that  shows  what  can  be 
done  by  a  single  mind  that  is  master  of  the  situation. 

W e  have  spoken  thus  plainly,  not  from  any  unfriendly 
feeling  toward  any  one,  but  from  a  strong  conviction  of 
the  truth  of  what  we  have  said,  and  of  the  importance 
of  a  radical  change  in  the  management  of  this  school. 


STATE  INSTITUTES. 

It  now  appears  that  at  least  three 'State  Institutes 
will  be  held,  commencing  the  28th  of  July  and  contin. 
uing  three  weeks.  D.  E.  Hunter  is  the  manager  at 
Vincennes.  He  has  already  secured  a  large  number 
of  assistants;  too  many  we  fear,  to  accomplish  the 
most  good.  Mr.  McRae  superintends  the  one  at  Mun- 
cie,  and  E.  H.  Butler  of  Lawrenceburg,  the  one  at 
Franklin.  All  these  gentlemen  are  men  of  large  ex. 
perience  in  Institute  work,  and  will  do  their  utmost  to 
achieve  success. 

In  the  May  number  we  gave  briefly  our  views 
of  the  kind  of  work  that  ought  to  be  done.  These 
State  Institutes  should  be  something  more  than 
our  county  Institutes  have  been.  They  should  be 
the  agencies  through  which  some  important  reforms 
shall  be  introduced  into  our  common  schools,  espe 
daily  in  the  course  of  study.  The  two  subjects,  Na. 
tural  History*  and  Moral  Instruction,  should  receive 
special  attention.  The  study  of  these -is  almost  en 
tirely  neglected  in  all  the  lower  grades  of  school 
Teachers  themselves,  have  but  little  knowledge  of 
them.  Their  importance  is  manifest. 

If  the  institutes  shall  succeed  in  accomplishing  any. 
thing  in  this  direction,  it  will  only  be  by  making  these 
subjects  prominent  throughout  the  entire  session.  Two 
or  at  most  three  subjects  for  study  are  all  that  should 
be  required,  especially  if  the  teachers  are  not  fa. 
miliar  with  them ;  and  these  studies  should  be  pursued 
throughout  the  entire  course.  We  think  also  that  the 
instructor  who  begins  any  subject  should  complete 
it,  and  not  leave  it  at  the  end  of  the  week  ior  .some 
one  else  to  continue.  We  fear  that  it  will  be  one  of 
the  errors  of  these  institutes — and  probably  the  great¬ 
est — that  they  will  endeavor  to  do  too  great  a  variety 
of  work.  We  have  before  us  the  circular  of  one  which 
promises  instruction  in  nineteen  different  branches.  It 
is  a  redeeming  feature  of  this,  however,  that  nine  of 
them  belong  to  the  department  of  Natural  Science. 
We  fear,  however,  that  this  is  too  much  of  a  good 
thing,  for  so  short  a  time.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  un¬ 
derstood  as  speaking  in  any  spirit  of  unfriendly  criti¬ 


cism.  We  are  exceedingly  anxious  that  these  insti¬ 
tutes  shall  inaugurate  some  much  needed  improve¬ 
ments,  or  at  least,  that  they  shall  be  the  “  entering 
wedge"  to  such  reforms.  We  know  both  from  expe¬ 
rience  and  observation,  that  nineteen,  nor  nine  differ" 
ent  subjects  can  not  be  so  presented  in  fifteen  days,  as 
to  produce  a  lasting  impression.  We  believe  that  two, 
or  at  most  three  instructors,  are  as  large  a  number  as 
can  work  profitably  in  an  institute.  We  therefore 
make  our  criticisms  in  advance,  hoping  that  they  will 
be  of  some  service.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
we  were  the  first  to  suggest  the  holding  of  these  in¬ 
stitutes,  and  we  will  not  be  very  severely  censured, 
if  we  manifest  some  anxiety  that  the  result  which  we 
desired  to  have  accomplished  by  them,  shall  be  at¬ 
tained. 

We  believe  the  institutes  will  be  largely  attended 
by  the  teachers  and  county  superintendents.  All  who 
realize  the  importance  of  their  work,  and  their  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  results,  will  not  neglect  to  improve  this 
opportunity  for  acquiring  information. 


DESIGN  OF  SCHOOL  GOVERNMENT. 

One  of  our  daily  newspapers,  some  months  ago,  pub¬ 
lished  an  unfriendly  criticism  upon  the  strictness  of 
that  school  discipline  which  retjuires  the  pupils  to  ob¬ 
serve  certain  rules  in  passing  to  and  from  their  rooms, 
and  while  on  the  play  ground.  It  was  complained 
that  if  a  boy  “  stepped  from  the  ranks  or  looked  be¬ 
hind  him,”  he  was  seized  upon  bj  the  watchful  teacher 
and  made  to  perform  the  remainder  of  the  journey 
alone.  This  exactness  seemed  to  the  writer  useless,  if 
not  tyrannical.  Many  of  the  patrons  of  the  schools 
would  say  the  same  thing  if  tliey  should  express  an 
opinion  upon  the  subject.  They  think  that  this  rigid 
discipline  does  not  enable  the  pupil  to  learn  his  lesson 
any  better,  and  that  it  prevents  that  familiar,  home 
feeling  which  is  ever  present  in  their  ideal  school. 
This  difference  of  opinion  betyveen  the  school  authori¬ 
ties  and  the  people,  is  due  to  a  difference  of  belief  as 
to  the  objects  of  school  discipline.  Those  out  of  the 
profession,  are  prone  to  think  that  such  restrictions 
only  are  needed,  as  are  necessary  to  enable  the  pupil 
to  learn  the  lesson  assigned  him; — that  all  rules  of 
physical  action  are  simply  auxiliary  to  the  actjuiring  of 
knowledge; — and  that  anything  farther  than  this  is 
unnecessary  and  frivolous.  To  them  the  teacher  who 
will  enforce  these  needless  restrictions  “merely  for  the 
purpose  of  show,"  is  a  tyrant. 

The  thoughtful  teacher  sees  in  them  the  formation 
of  habits  of  self  control,  of  close  attention  to  detail- 
of  method,  of  precision,  of  order,  of  promptness, — in 
short,  of  all  those  attributes  that  distinguish  the  use^ 
ful  and  successful  man.  lie  realizes  the  intimacy  of 
the  a.ssociation  V>etween  the  mind  and  the  body,  and 
knoyvs  that  method  and  system  in  the  action  of  the 
one  produce  their  effect  upon  the  other.  That  disci¬ 
pline  which  enables  the  pupil  to  keep  at  his  work 
without  looking  up  when  a  visitor  enters  the  room,  to 
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resist  the  temptation  of  looking  behind  him,  to  move 
promptly  at  the  signal,  and  with  military  precision, — 
and  which  requires  him  to  do  all  this  until  it  has  be¬ 
come  a  habit  of  his  life  to  attend  strictly  to  his  own 
work,  such  a  discipline,  we  say,  gives  the  best  prepa¬ 
ration  possible  for  the  successful 'pursuit  of  any  busi¬ 
ness  or  profession. 

This  it  seems  to  us  is  the  underlying  tliought  of  that 
part  of  every  system  of  school  government  that  as¬ 
sumes  to  control  the  outward  actions  of  pupils  We 
are  not  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  this  is  the  thought 
of  every  teacher  who  undertakes  tlie  administration  of 
this  government.  Many  never  look  beyond  the  day, 
or  at  most  the  terra,  for  the  results  of  this,  their  most 
important  work.  They  do  not  think  tliat  they  are 
building  the  future  character  of  the  man  iis  much  by  the 
physical,  as  by  the  intellectual  training  which  they  give- 
Hence  they  fall  into  one  of  two  errors:  they  either 
yield  to  the  popular  demand  for  a  “  genial  and  easy  ” 
school  government,  or  they  become  petulant  and  irri¬ 
table  in  attempting  to  enforce  such  discipline  as  in 
their  opinion  belongs  to  a  “good  school.”  Both  of 
these  errors  are  fatal  to  the  accomplishing  of  the  re. 
suits  which  it  is  the  business  of  every  teacher  to  secure, 
and  they  can  only  be  avoided  by  his  keeping  ever  in 
mind  that  he  is  to  look  for  the  full  return  for  his  labor 
in  the  character  of  the  man,  rather  than  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  results  upon  the  child.  He  will  thus  be  enabled 
to  look  calmly  upon  the  tempests  of  passion  that  will 
be  occasionally  aroused,  knowing  that  these  must 
needs  come. 


ItELKUO US  TEA CHING. 

A  book  has  recently  been  published  by  Wilson, 
Hinkle  &  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  which  is  designed  for  use 
in  our  schools  as  a  text-book  in  morals.  We  were  in. 
duced  to  examine  this  with  a  good  deal  of  care,  because 
of  our  interest  in  the  subject,  and  because  the  author 
is  a  prominent  teacher  in  our  State.  Our  last  number 
contained  a  brief  review  of  this  book,  and  we  only 
refer  to  it  now  as  evidence  of  a  growing  interest 
in  this  subject,  and  of  a  belief, — on  the  part  of  the 
author  and  publishers  at  least, — of  a  demand  for 
something  ditferent  from  previous  publications.  The 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  our  people  will  see 
more  clearly  than  they  now  do,  the  importance  of 
a  thorough  culture  of  the  moral  nature,  as  well  as  of 
the  intellect,  and  will  ask  the  school  to  lay  the  proper 
foundation  for  it.  There  is  no  places©  fit  as  the  school, 
and  no  time  so  propitious  as  childhood  and  youth,  for 
this  work.  This  is  universally  admitted,  and  efforts 
have  been  made  by  the  organization  of  Sunday-schools 
and  other  associations,  and  by  the  publication  of  books, 
to  afford  the  needed  instruction.  There  has  always 
been  associated  in  the  minds  of  most  people,  with 
moral  culture,  the  idea  of  some  religious  dogma.  Dog¬ 
mas  are  as  numerous  and  as  various  as  are  the  religious 
sects.  Hence  it  has  been  contended  that  the  pnhfir 
school  must  ignore  moral  instruction,  The  error  here 


is  in  mistaking  theology  for  religion,  and  in  supposing 
that  in  order  that  a  child  may  grow  to  the  full  stature 
of  noble  manhood,  he  must  be  “sound”  upon  certain 
points  of  doctrine. 

The  truth,  as  it  appears  to  us,  is  tliat  the  culture  of 
the  moral  nature  has  nothing  to  do  with  those  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  that  separate  the  world  into  religious 
sects.  There  is  a  work  which  the  puVjlic  teacher 
should  do,  that  does  not  know  nor  suppose  any  differ¬ 
ence  of  religious  opinion.s  among  men.  It  is  a  work 
that  in  its  very  nature,  cannot  recognize  nor  refer  to 
any  such  differences.  It  is  a  work  that  will  make  the 
Jew  a  better  Israelite,  the  Turk  a  better  Mohammedan, 
the  Romanist  or  Protestant  a  better  Christian,  because 
it  will  make  each  a  better  inan.  It  is  a  work  that  has 
to  do  with  the  human  soul  as  God  made  it,  and  there¬ 
fore  can  have  no  reference  to  anything  that  is  not  com¬ 
mon  to  all.  The  field  is  too  broad  for  any  one  sect  to 
occupy.  Any  course  of  instruction  that  shall  be  adap¬ 
ted  to  the  needs  of  our  schools,  must  recognize  these 
truths,  at  every  step  of  its  progress.  It  is  of  import¬ 
ance,  therefore,  that  those  who  step  forward  as  leaders 
in  this  work,  and  assume  its  direction,  should  make 
the  foundation  so  broad  that  men  of  any  theological  opin¬ 
ions,  and  of  no  theological  opinions,  may  stand  on  it. 
This  compels  us  to  go  back  to  those  elementary  and 
fundamental  principles  of  pyschological  science  which 
are  based  upon  the  intuitions,  and  which  are  matters  of 
consciousness  to  all.  Here  is  common  ground  upon 
which  the  discussion  of  the  duties  of  man  in  all  his 
relations  may  be  based,  and  from  which  it  is  difficult 
to  diverge  into  anything  sectarian.  It  follows,  there, 
fore,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  psychology 
is  necessary  to  enable  either  teacher  or  pupil  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  full  extent  of  his  moral  obligations,  and 
to  enable  him  to  determine  the  degree  of  his  respon. 
sibility  for  his  every  action. 

Viewed  from  this  stand-point,  we  think  that  all 
text-books  designed  for  use  in  common  schools,  that 
have  yet  appeared,  are  faulty.  They  ignore  too  much 
the  intellectual  side  of  the  subject.  They  fail  to  pre¬ 
sent  with  sufficient  force  and  clearness,  those  elemen¬ 
tary  principles  and  laws  which  control  our  actions,  and 
which  must  be  understood,  before  any  basis  for  right 
reasoning  can  be  established. 

But  it  was  not  our  intention  to  enter  upon  any  ex¬ 
tended  discussion  of  this  subject.  Experience  will  es¬ 
tablish  the  truth  and  expose  the  error.  When  the 
same  thought  and  study  shall  be  given  to  the  develop- 
I  ment  of  the  moral  sense,  as  is  now  given  to  the  culture 
of  the  intellect,  we  shall  not  want  for  aid  and  direction 
I  from  those  able  to  instruct. 


The  origin  of  postal  cards  dates  from  tke  Franco- 
Prussian  war.  The  difficulty  of  soldiers  in  securing 
pens  and  paper  upon  which  to  write  home,  induced  the 
German  authorities  to  issue  bits  of  pasteboard  to  the 
soldiers  for  this  purpose,  and  they  were  largely  availed 
of,  the  messages  being  written  in  pencil.  Their  use  was 
continued  thereafter  in  time  of  peace,  and  has  since 
'  been  adopted  in  England  and  the  United  States. 
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tion  of  void  periods,  only.  A  void  period  bears  a  rela¬ 
tion  to  any  cogent  which  may  occupy  it,  similar  to  that 
borne  by  the  form  of  a  material  object  to  the  qualities 
which  make  up  the  content  of  that  object. 

The  reason  may  now  go  a  step  farther  and  remove 
the  limits — the  beginnings  and  the  endings  of  the  void 
periods,  leaving  to  the  mind  a  cognition  of  unlimited 
duration, — not  as  an  activity,  relations  or  product,  but  as 
that  by  which  all  enduring  existence  and  successions  are  con¬ 
ditioned  or  rendered  possible. 

KUMBER. 

1.  The  general  notion. — In  every  process  of  knowing, 
the  mind  knows  itself,  its  act,  and  its  product.  It 
knows  itself  as  other  than  its  act,  or  its  product;  it 
knows  its  act,  or  its  product  as  other  than  itself ;  it 
knows  its  act  as  other  than  its  product,  and  its  product 
as  other  than  its  act:  it  also  distinguishes  between  dif¬ 
ferent  acts,  and  between  different  products.  Hence, 
every  cognized  change  of  state,  act,  or  product,  has  in 
it  an  element  of  otherness.  In  the  cognition  of  this  el¬ 
ement  is  the  cognition  of  number. 

2.  The  particulars — The  conception  which  the  mind 
forms  of  an  object,  whether  that  object  be  material  or 
immaterial,  when  viewed  as  a  completed  product,  i.  e. 
when  viewed  with  reference  to  its  attribute  or  mark  of 
oneness,  is  a  whole,  a  Unit,  or  One,  and  is  so  named. 
Another  conception  formed  in  the  same  manner,  and 
viewed  with  reference  to  the  same  mark,  is  &  unit.  The 
mind  has  power  to  combine  these  elementary  concep¬ 
tions  or  units,  and  to  form  a  conception  of  the  combi¬ 
nation.  This  new  conception,  or  number,  viewed  as  a 
whole  with  referencs  to  the  number  of  U7iits  composing 
it,  is  named  Two.  Again,  to  the  number  two  may  be 
attached  a  unit,  and  a  conception  of  the  combination 
viewed  as  a  whole  with  I’eference  to  the  number  of 
units  composing  it,  is  named  three. 

In  general,  any  number  is  formed  by  combining 
units,  or  by  combining  numbers  composed  of  units  pre¬ 
viously  combined.  The  result  of  such  combination, 
viewed  as  a  whole  with  reference  to  the  number  of 
units  composing  it,  is  the  required  number. 

N.  y  EWBY. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
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PAPERS  UPON  ARITHMETIC. 

II. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  NU.MBER. 

The  notion  of  number  arises  in  the  mind  from  data 
given  in  experience ;  but  the  cognition  of  these  data 
is  conditioned  by  certain  intuitions  of  the  Pure  Rea¬ 
son. 

The  construction  of  the  science  of  number  is  based 
upon : — 

1.  A  cognition  of  the  intuitions  which  condition 
the  notion. 

2.  A  cognition  of  the  necessary  truths,  or  principles 
that  are  founded  in  those  intuitions. 

3.  A  cognition  of  the  relations  sustained  by  those 
principles. 

THE  FACTS  OF  NUMBER. 

The  facts  embraced  within  the  general  notion  of 
number  are : — 

1.  Numbers, — i.  e.  Particulars.  I 

2.  The  necessary  truths,  in  the  light  of  which  opera¬ 
tions  are  performed  upon  numbers,  and  their  relations 
cognized. 

THE  SCIENCE. 

The  Science  of  Number,  or  Pure  Arithmetic,  consists 
in  the  facts  of  number  viewed  in  their  relations. 

THE  ART. 

The  Art  or  Number,  or  Practical  Arithmetic,  consists 
in  the  application  of  the  facts  of  number  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  affairs  of  life. 

To  construct  the  Science  of  Number  let  there  be 
given : 

1.  The  Ego,  or  mind,  as  an  intelligent,  active  agent, 
capable  of  directing  its  activity,  and  of  cognizing  its 
states,  acts  and  products. 

2.  Pure  Time,  as  the  abstract  possibility  of  all  sue 
cession  or  change. 

KNOWLEDGE  OF  TIME, — HOW  ATTAINED. 

We  have  seen  that  a  knowledge  of  Form  arises  from 
objects  viewed  with  reference  to  the  quality  of  exten¬ 
sion.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  show  that  a  knowledge  of 
number  arises  from  objects,  or  events  viewed  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  duration. 

Every  cognized  state,  act,  or  product  of  the  mind,  be¬ 
gins,  endures  until  observed,  or  completed,  and  then 
ends,  giving  place  to  another  state,  act,  or  product. 

All  phenomena  in  consciousness  are  thus  seen  to  ex¬ 
ist  in  succession.  We  say  that  they  occur  in  Time,  and 
that  so  much  of  Time  as  is  necessary  for  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  any  one  of  these  phenomena,  is  called  a  period 
of  time. 

Our  first  knowledge  of  Time  arises  from  content  in 
the  mind  (mental  states,  acts,  and  products,)  cognized 
as  enduring  in  a  succession,  or  as  occupying  distinct  pe¬ 
riods. 

A  cognition  of  the  general  notion  of  Time  may  be  at¬ 
tained  by  abstracting,  or  thinking  away,  all  content 
from  a  series  of  periods,  leaving  to  the  mind  a  cogni¬ 


THE  OPENING  OF  THE  ANDERSON  SCHOOL 
OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

On  the  8th  inst..  Prof.  Agassiz  formally  opened  the 
great  enterprize,  or  as  it  were,  laid  the  corner  stone  of 
what  is  destined  to  be  the  greatest  school  of  Natural 
Science  in  the  world. 

ITS  ORIGIN. 

In  January  last.  Prof  Agassiz  and  other  well  known 
scientists  of  Massachusetts,  made  application  to  the 
State  Legislature  for  an  appropriation  to  establish  a 
school  of  Natural  Science  for  teachers,  upon  the  Island 
of  N.intuckot.  There  were  many  things  to  be  gained 
by  having  this  particular  school  on  some  island  not  too 
remote  from  the  head-quarters  of  the  professors  and 
the  museums  at  Cambridge.  The  people  of  Nantucket 
made  handsome  offers  of  land  and  buildings,  but  more 
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was  required.  The  Legislature  after  making  liberal 
provision  for  the  sufferers  by  the  Boston  fire,  concluded 
that  they  could  not  advance  the  scientific  scheme,  and 
thus  the  matter  would  have  ended,  but  from  the  fact  that 
John  Anderson,  Esq.,  of  New  York  City,  upon  reading 
of  the  action  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  at  once 
wrote  to  Prof.  Agassiz,  making  him  a  present  of  the 
Island  of  Penikese — with  all  the  buildings  in  complete 
order,  in  value  about  $150,000,  and  added  fifty  thous¬ 
and  dollars  cash,  to  commence  the  school  with  at  once. 
So  from  discouragement  by  the  State,  where  he  only 
expected  to  get  the  matter  under  way  in  a  few  years, 
Prof.  Agassiz  was  put  in  possession  of  a  school  at  once. 

WHERE  IT  IS  I.OCATEI). 

The  Island  of  Penikese  is  the  smallest  of  the  Eliza, 
beth  groupe.  It  is  about  18  miles  south  of  New  Bed¬ 
ford,  in  Buzzards  Bay,  and  presents  the  advantage  of 
being  sequestered  from  the  noise  or  confusion  of  city 
or  village  life.  No  I'.otel,  no  shops,  no  factories,  in  fact 
the  whole  island  belongs  to  this  school,  and  is  free 
from  disturbing  inHuences. 

Another  advantage  is,  that  for  a  school  of  Natural 
Science,  nature  should  be  the  book.  Upon  this  island 
are  numerous  birds  and  animals,  and  others  will  be 
turned  free  upon  it,  and  its  shores  are  lined  with  the 
richest  marine  flora  and  fauna  to  be  found  outside  of 
the  Florida  coast. 

The  island  was  dedicated  to  science  on  the  22d  of 
February.  The  plans  for  buildings,  the  arranging 
everything  for  the  future  of  a  scientific  school  of  mag' 
nificent  proportions,  was  no  small  task,  and  the  archL 
tects  w'ere  not  ready  until  the  first  of  June,  and  with 
all  the  force  that  could  be  put  upon  the  work,  it  was 
only  half  completed  on  the  day  of  opening. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  Agassiz  was  to  open  a 
school,  hundreds  of  applications  came  in,  and,  as  ac. 
commodations  the  first  year  must  be  limited,  it  was  de. 
cided  that  none  but  those  who  are  teachers,  or  intend 
to  become  teachers  of  Natural  History,  should  be  per. 
mitted  to  attend. 

The  teachers  of  Massachusetts  have  the  privileges 
of  the  school.  For  this  year  fifty  pupils  are  accommo* 
dated.  It  is  open  alike  to  males  and  females.  The 
instruction  is  free. 

The  opening  exercises  of  the  school  at  Penikese, 
July  the  8th,  were  remarkable  on  account  of  their  sim¬ 
plicity.  Mr.  .Vnder.son,  the  founder  of  the  .school,  was 
not' there,  owing  to  illness;  the  company  consisted  of 
Prof.  Agassiz,  and  lamily,  his  fifty  students,  sixteen  of 
whom  are  ladies,  and  about  one  hundred  men  who  are 
devoted  to  science. 

From  the  incomplete  condition  of  the  main  build¬ 
ings,  the  barn  was  used  as  the  first  lecture  room,  and 
Prof  Agassiz  made  one  of  his  characteristic  addresses, 
peculiar  for  being  short,  simple,  and  true.  There  was 
no  singing,  no  music,  no  sound  at  first,  except  the 
twittering  of  hundreds  of  swallows  flitting  in  out  of  the 
great  door-way.  Prof  Aggasiz  said :  v. 

Ladie.s  Axi)  Gexti.emex: — 

1  feel  that  you*  are  in  a  strange  position,  and  mostly  | 


strangers  to  one  another.  I  miss,  however,  one  more 
than  I  can  express.  The  gentleman  to  whom  we  owe 
this  opportunity  is  not  among  us,  and  I  feel  the  disap¬ 
pointment  of  being  unable  to  introduce  to  you  his  be¬ 
nevolent  face.  You  do  not  knww  your  teacher  and  I 
do  not  know  those  who  are  to  be  my  pupils.  We  have 
come  here  almost  without  a  connecting  bond,  but  yet 
we  have  the  desire  to  do  something  to  advance  the 
cause  of  education.  That  will  draw  u-'  more  closely 
together.  I  think  we  have  the  need  of  help.  I  know 
so  little  of  your  ways  and  you  know  so  little  about 
mine,  that  I  do  not  fool  that  I  can  call  on  any  one 
here  to  ask  a  blessing  for  us.  I  know  I  would  not  have 
anybody  to  pray  for  us  at  this  moment.  I  ask  you  for 
a  moment  to  pray  for  yourselves.  [Here  the  speaker 
bowed  his  head  for  a  few  moments,  the  rest  following 
his  example,  and  then  proceeded];  If  we  were  stran¬ 
gers  to  one  another  now,  I  trust  we  shall  part  friends. 
There  is  enough  in  this  realm  of  nature  to  excite  the 
sympathies  of  all  those  who  have  them.  Although  I 
have  had  no  opportunity  of  telling  you  what  I  propose 
to  do,  you — 1  don’t  know  for  what  reason — have  trusted 
me.  I  have  seen  it  from  your  letters  asking  if  you 
could  venture.  A  new  direction  has  to  be  given  to  pub¬ 
lic  education.  Our  object  is  to  study  nature,  but  I  hope, 
I  may  lead  you  in  this  enterprise  so  that  you  will  learn 
to  read  for  yourselves. 

NATURE  AS  A  TEXT  UOOK. 

There  is  one  thing  about  which  I  am  certain — that 
we  don’t  begin  our  task  by  reading,  by  using  any  re- 
I>ort  of  others  concerning  the  objects  to  which  we  will 
turn  our  attention.  We  are,  I  suppose,  all  intelligent 
enough  to  open  our  eyes  and  look  upon  nature  for  our¬ 
selves,  and  We  will  try  to  make  nature  as  it  surrounds 
us  its  own  text  book.  If  I  can  I  will  try  to  make  you 
investigators,  to  teach  you  to  find  out  what  you  want 
to  know  for  yourselves,  that  you  may  be  able  to  do  the 
same  thing  in  other  places  where  you  have  no  guide. 
Whenever  we  study  books  we  are  one  remove  away 
from  the  things  that  we  would  be  better  acquainted 
with.  Instead  of  the  things  themselves,  we  appropri¬ 
ate  the  report  of  somebody  concerning  these  things,  and 
if  we  have  appropriated  ever  so  correctly  the  substance 
of  a  book,  we  have  yet  to  return  to  make  a  new  study 
of  the  objects  themselves  whenever  we  turn  to  them. 
You  can  hardly  realize  how  strange  a  student  feels 
who  has  a  good  deal  of  book  knowledge  when  he  un¬ 
dertakes  to  study  the  things  themselves.  He  feels  as 
if  it  was  an  entirely  new  world,  of  which  the  best  de 
scription  every  given  gave  but  a  faint  and  sometimes  a 
very  incorrect  idea.  Now  we  have  very  little  that  is 
new  here,  and  you  may  ask  how  it  is  that  vve  can  be 
investigators  among  things  which  are  well  known.  But 
nothing  is  so  well  known  as  to  leave  nothing  to  be  done 
about  it,  and  then  what  you  don’t  know  yourselves  will 
be  considered  by  you  as  something  utterly  unknown. 

The  ignorance  in  which  you  may  be  about  some  of 
the  features  which  surround  us  is  sufficient  to  make 
these  objects  entirely  novel  to  you.  You  will  there¬ 
fore  learn  enough,  and  there  are  changes  enough  for 
knowledge  in  looking  out  the  most  common  things. 
But  it  will  tax  your  patience,  and  you  will  feel  some 
discouragement,  but  you  must  overcome  it.  I  had 
once  a  student,  a  near  friend  of  mine  now,  who  wanted 
to  become  a  naturalist,  and  I  had  great  hopes  of  him, 
so  I  put  into  his  hand  a  piece  of  worn  coral.  I  told 
him  I  would  give  him  a  fortnight  to  find  out  something 
about  it.  He  confessed  to  me  afterward  that  never  in 
his  life  had  he  been  so  taxed  as  with  that  piece  of  co¬ 
ral  worn  so  that  it  showed  nothing  to  his  eye.  He 
could  make  nothing  of  it.  Once  1  saw  him  almost  in 
despair,  and  I  said  to  him,  “  Why  don’t  you  break  it, 
and  look  for  something  on  the  inside?”  That  was  the 
first  intimation  that  led  him  to  the  real  mode  of  look- 
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ing  at  it.  From  that  time  he  made  progress.  He  is 
now  a  very  keen  investigator.  If  you  find  what  I 
place  in  your  hands  taxes  your  patience  to  the  utmost, 
think  that  I  did  it  purposely,  and  that  you  have  got  to 
overcome  the  difficulty  you  may  encounter  in  some 
way  or  other,  and  it  will  lead  you  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion  for  observing  for  yourselves.  That  is  the  great 
thing  to  gain. 

THE  PROGRAMME  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Now  I  would  say  a  few  words  about  our  work.  Every 
morning  when  I  can  be  here,  I  propose  to  give  you  a 
piece  of  advice  about  the  way  to  employ  your  time. 

In  proportion  as  you  have  made  some  progress  it  will 
be  of  different  character.  I  shall  invite  you  to  ramble 
about  the  island  to  observe  what  there  may  be  of  inter¬ 
est.  I  shall  constantly  ask  you  to  tell  me  what  you 
have  seen  to  see  how  your  mind  works.  Our  chief 
work  will  be  to  watch  the  aquarium.  I  want  you  to 
study  principally  marine  animals.  The  only  way  to  do 
that  properly  is  to  have  them  alive  by  your  side.  In  a 
very  few  days  I  shall  place  at  your  disposal  a  series  of 
these  appliances.  I  have  ordered  one  for  every  person 
admitted  to  the  school,  so  that  each  of  you  will  have 
means  to  make  these  investigations.  I  have  never  had 
in  my  own  laboratory  better  opportunities  for  work 
than  I  place  at  your  disposal.  Our  w’ay  of  studying 
will  be  somewhat  different  from  the  instruction  gener¬ 
ally  given  in  schools.  I  want  to  make  it  so  very  dif¬ 
ferent  that  it  may  appear  that  there  is  something  to  be 
done  in  the  system  adopted  in  our  public  schools.  I 
think  that  pupils  are  made  too  much  to  turn  their  at¬ 
tention  to  books,  and  the  teacher  is  left  a  simple  ma¬ 
chine  of  study.  That  should  be  done  away  with 
among  us.  I  shall  never  make  you  repeat  what  you 
have  been  told,  but  constuntly  ask  you  what  you  have 
seen  yourselves.  [Prof  Agassiz  then  spoke  briefly  of 
certain  diagrams,  of  animal  structure,  microscopy,  the 
currents  of  the  ocean,  and  the  phenomena  Oi  light,  ] 
and  concluded  as  follows] : 

SELF-RELIANCE  TO  BE  TAUGHT. 

What  we  want  you  to  do  in  order  to  profit  by  this  is 
to  work  yourselves.  I  shall  turn  your  attention  in¬ 
stantly  in  that  direction.  Don’t  read  or  ask  questions. 

I  shall  not  answer  them,  as  you  know  you  must  under¬ 
stand  things  yourselves.  It  is  a  poor  service  to  render 
to  a  pupil  to  give  him  a  ready-made  answer.  I  shall 
want  you  also  to  use  the  lens  of  the  microscope,  and 
also  to  learn  the  use  of  the  knife.  It  is  not  a  hard 
operation,  if  done  properly.  The  housekeeper  cuts  the 
meat  for  her  table  in  some  way  or  other.  "The  animals 
we  dissect  are  not  any  more  repulsive  than  many  of 
the  articles  we  use  in  the  kitchen.  Then  why  should 
you  not  make  yourselves  acqeainted  with  the  opera¬ 
tions  which  are  necessary  for  the  study  of  these  ani¬ 
mals  ?  This  is  about  all  I  had  to  say.  If  you  will  give 
me  and  my  friends  your  confidence,  we  will  do  the  best 
we  know  how  to  promote  your  object.  [Applause.] 

w.  B.  F. 

MATHEMATICS. 

To  the  EMitors  of  the  Educationist : 

The  citizens  of  Indianapolis  are  to  be  congratulated 
in  securing  the  services  of  Prof  Morgan  as  a  teacher 
of  Mathematics  in  the  High  School. 

His  criticisms  on  Robinson’s  Geometry  are  well  con¬ 
ceived,  and  might  be  applied  to  the  writings  of  Sim- 
Bon,  Leslie,  Legendre,  Simpson,  Bonnycastle,  Playfair, 
Boscovich,  La  Grange  Franceschini,  Le  Croix,  Ber. 
trand,  Davies  and  many  others.  Prof.  Robinson  was 
too  much  of  a  genius  to  be  entrusted  with  the  compi¬ 
lation  or  revision  of  text-books.  The  great  mistake 


of  his  lifetime  was  in  attempting  too  much.  His  ac¬ 
tive  intellect  was  harnessed  by  publishers  to  too  many 
publications.  He  was  a  great  executive  Mathemati¬ 
cian,  but  with  the  gigantic  labors  that  he  undertook, 
could  not  give  a  proper  amount  of  time  and  attention 
to  critical  examination  of  definitions  and  demonstra¬ 
tions,  even  if  his  tastes  had  led  him  in  that  direction. 
Much  of  the  work  of  compiling  matter  for  his  books 
was  left  to  other  hands,  not  properly  qualified  to  con¬ 
duct  such  labors.  The  enormous  strain  upon  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  Mr.  Robinson  was  too  much  for  endur¬ 
ance,  and  about  seven  years  ago  the  “  silver  cord  was 
loosed,”  and  his  aspiring  spirit  passed  outward  in 
the  pursuit  of  truth.  It  was  undoubtedly  owing  to 
the  advice  and  influence  of  others  that  the  solution  of 
Binomial  quadratic  equations  by  substitution  was  omit¬ 
ted  in  his  treatise  on  Algebra,  and  that  the  present 
awkward  forms  of  demonstrating  the  Forty-seventh  of 
Euclid  were  retained  in  his  Geometry  instead  of  some 
of  the  more  improved  of  twenty  ditterent  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  that  theorem. 

The  calculus  in  his  series  shows  but  few  traces  of  his 
genius,  and  will  not  become  a  popular  work  owing  to 
the  lack  of  proper  introductory  chapters.  Nearly  all 
the  demonstrations  of  the  equi-distance  of  parallels  in 
present  treatises  on  geometry  are  faulty,  and  led  Dr. 
Lardner  to  exclaim  that  even  "  the  Theory  of  paral¬ 
lels  was  the  reproach  of  Geometry.”  This  reproach 
was  well  removed  by  M.  da  Cunha  in  the  “  Principes 
Mathematiques,”  but  his  demonstration  has  not  been 
generally  adopted  by  English  and  .4merican  Mathema¬ 
ticians.  A  very  ingenious  demonstration  of  the  same 
was  also  published  by  Matthew  Ryan  in  1866,  in 
pamphlet  form,  but  has  never  appeared  in  a  text-book. 
The  theorems  of  Geometry  are  less  numerous  than 
the  text-books  indicate,  and  if  those  theorems  that  are 
properly  but  corallaries  were  published  as  such,  an  ele¬ 
mentary  geometry  would  be  a  volume  of  moderate  di¬ 
mensions. 

In  regard  to  the  symbol  p  —1  used  in  my  last  article 
in  the  Educationist,  it  may  be  defined  as  the  quotient 
or  ratio  of  two  lines  of  equal  length,  hvt  inclined  at  right 
angles  to  each  other.  Hence,  if  a  line  drawn  from 
a  common  point  as  the  center  of  a  circle  to  the 
circumference,  be  represented  by  -f  1  or  j/ — 1°;  anoth¬ 
er  radial  line  drawn  at  an  angle  of  forty  five  degrees 
will  be  represented  by  |/ — 1  another  at  ninety  de¬ 
grees  by  Y — 1 ;  another  at  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  degrees  by  |/ — 1  ;  another  at  one  hundred  and 

eighty  degrees  by  — 1  or  — 1  ;  another  a^two  hun- 
hundred  and  twenty-five  degrees  by  — y' —  IJ;  another 
at  two  hundred  and  seventy  degrees  by  — (/ — 1; 
another  at  three  hundred  and  fifteen  degrees  by 
y — 1  -.  These  various  powers  of  j/ — 1  can  be  bet¬ 

ter  illustrated  by  means  of  a  diagram,  representing 
the  equal  radial  lines  with  position  and  direction. 
From  these  applications  of  the  (/ — 1  to  lines  of  direc¬ 
tion  may  be  deduced  many  theorems  in  plane  Geome¬ 
try.  A  consideration  of  some  of  these  jvill  he  the  f  uh- 
ject  of  another  communication.  D,  M.  Berry. 
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COUNTY  SCHOOL  SUPERVISION.  j 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Educationist:  ! 

As  we  now  have  in  the  State  of  Indiana  ninety-two 
County  Superintendents,!  think  we  are  ready  to  demand 
a  corresponding  amount  of  school  supervision.  From 
the  State  Superintendent’s  last  report,  we  find  there  is 
an  average  of  ninety-one  schools  and  four  thousand 
three  hundred  and  fifty  pupils  to  the  county,  after 
making  due  allowance  for  cities  and  towns  over  which 
the  Superintendent  has  no  control.  In  case  of  a  city 
having  this  number  of  separate  school  rooms  and  as 
many  teachers,  the  question  of  supervision  presents 
comparatively  few  diflBculties;  but  when  the  schools 
are  scattered,  as  we  find  they  are  in  this  State,  over  an 
average  area  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  square  miles, 
the  question  becomes  a  very  different  one.  That  the 
County  Superintendent  can  not,  during  the  short  time 
the  schools  are  in  session,  give  personal  attention  to 
each  school  is  evident.  That  every  school  should  be 
virtually  under  his  control,  and  that  he  should  be  held 
to  a  certain  extent  accountable  for  the  results  obtained 
in  each,  seems  to  us  equally  clear.  For  if  these  men 
know  as  much  about  the  real  condition  and  practical 
workings  of  our  common  district  schools  as  they  are 
supposed  to  know,  we  would  but  waste  our  time  and 
necessarily  fail  in  attempting  to  give  a  synopsis  of  the 
great  irregularities,  gros^  misconduct  and  looseness  of 
discipline,  worthless  instruction  and  abuse  of  authori¬ 
ty  found  in  many  of  our  schools,  and  of  the  benefit,  nay 
the  necessity  of  a  direct  supervision  on  the  part  of  the 
County  Superintendent. 

The  question  then  is.  How  can  our  County  Superin¬ 
tendents  secure  this  thorough  and  systematic  supervi- 
vision  that  is  so  necessary  and  desirable?  We  should 
be  fully  awake  to  the  importance  of  this  question,  for, 
as  first  impressions  are  the  most  lasting,  the  success  or 
failure  attending  the  inauguration  of  this  measure 
will  probably  decide  its  continuance.  All  the  attend¬ 
ant  surroundings,  also,  are  warning  us  that  mistakes 
will  be  fatal.  That  the  bill  providing  for  it  passed  the 
Legislature  by  a  bare  majority;  that  it  has  nearly  as 
many  enemies  as  friends;  that  public  sentiment  needs 
yet  to  be  raised  to  the  proper  standard,  and  that  many 
of  the  men  recently  elected  have  had  little  or  no  ex 
perience  tending  to  qualify  them  for  the  position,  are 
facta  to  be  confronted  and  their  threatening  evils 
avoided;  and  because  to  accompli.sh  this  will  take 
time,  it  is  the  more  necessary  that  the  work  be  prop¬ 
erly,  uniformly  and  systematically  commenced.  The 
common  schools  of  the  county,  instead  of  being  so 
many  separate  corporations,  each  independent  of  the 
rest,  should  be  united  into  one  system,  each  school  an 
individual  member,  the  County  Superintendent  the 
head,  and  having  their  interests  in  common.  They 
should  be  subject  as  nearly  as  practicable  to  the  same 
regulations,  and  should  be  expected  to  accomplish 
similar  results. 

If  this  be  the  object  of  county  supervision,  we  pro¬ 
pose  this  question,  and  ask  for  it  a  candid  considera¬ 


tion  :  Why  can  not  the  system  of  monthly  school  re 
ports  and  methods  of  visiting  used  and  practiced  in 
our  city  schools,  be  used  with  equal  propriety  and  ben¬ 
efit  in  the  schools  of  a  county  ?  They  are  one  system, 
centering  in  one  man,  subject  to  his  regulations,  but 
more  widely  scattered.  Now  since  it  is  conceded 
necessary  for  the  schools  of  a  city  to  make  such  re¬ 
ports  when  they  are  so  near  together  that  the  Superin- 
dent  can  visit  them  all  in  a  day  and  is  giving  his 
whole  personal  attention  to  their  management,  how 
much  more  necessary  for  the  schools  of  a  county;  where 
they  are  so  widely  scattered  as  to  require  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  months  to  complete  the  circuit,  to  make  such 
reports. 

The  school  months  of  the  county  should  be  common 
to  every  school,  and  that  the  reports  may  show  as  near¬ 
ly  as  possible  just  the  condition  the  schools  are  in,  as 
well  as  the  standard  of  the  public  sentiment  of  the 
community,  they  should  embody  a  part  or  all  of  the 
following  items ; 

1.  Number  of  days  in  the  school  month. 

2.  Enumeration  of  the  district. 

3.  Whole  number  enrolled. 

4.  Average  number  belonging. 

5.  Average  daily  attendance. 

6.  Per  cent,  of  attendance  on  average  number  be¬ 

longing. 

7.  Number  of  cases  of  tardiness. 

8.  Time  lost  by  tardines.s. 

9.  Branches  taught  and  number  studying  each. 

J  0.  N  umber  of  pupils  over  fifteen  years  of  age. 

1 1.  Number  of  visits  to  school  by  patrons. 

12.  Time  of  commencing  and  of  closing  school  and 

length  of  recesses. 

13.  Number  of  times  corporal  punishment  has  been 

inflicted,  cause,  age  of  pupil  and  kind  of  pun¬ 
ishment. 

14.  Number  of  cases  of  suspension,  cause  and  age 

of  pupil. 

15.  Number  of  cases  of  expulsion,  cause,  and  age 

of  pupil. 

When  the  schools  close  there  should  also  be  a  re¬ 
port  for  the  entire  term  embodying  all  of  these  items, 
together  with  the  names  of  pupils  not  absent,  the 
names  of  those  not  tardy,  and  of  those  neither  tardy 
nor  absent. 

Our  ideal  County  Superintendent  then  will  proceed 
about  as  follows;  Having  instructed  his  teachers  in 
the  making  out  and  forwarding  of  these  reports,  in 
his  methods  of  teaching  and  of  school  management, 
he  will  endeavor  to  have  all  the  schools  organized  on 
the  same  general  plan.  He  will  spend  the  first  month 
in  examining  teachers,  a)id  helping  the  weaker  and 
more  inexperienced  ones  in  their  organizations.  At 
the  end  of  this  time  he  receives  a  report  from  every 
school  in  the  county,  whether  it  has  been  in  session 
one  or  four  weeks.  He  takes  these,  tabulates  them, 
and  studies  the  result.  Although  the  mere  fact  of 
having  to  report  these  things  will  go  far  toward  re¬ 
moving  the  evils  specified,  they  will  be  found  still  to 
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differ  widely  in  the  attendance,  tardiness,  corporal 
punishment,  etc.  With  this  mirror  of  material  and 
results  before  him,  he  looks  down  into  every  school 
and  sees  in  what  it  is  succeeding  and  in  what  failing  to 
come  up  to  the  standard,  and  then  determines  what 
course  to  pursue.  After  a  careful  study  of  each  re¬ 
port,  he  sees  the  signs  of  a  weak  and  thoroughly  in¬ 
competent  teacher  to  be  removed,  an  inexperienced 
one  who  only  needs  assistance  and  encouragement,  or 
a  zealous  apostle  of  the  rod  to  be  converted  to  the  betr 
ter  way;  here  an  unruly  and  almost  ungoveranble 
school  to  be  quelled,  and  there  the  signs  of  a  preju¬ 
diced  or  indifferent  public  sentiment  to  be  corrected 
and  aroused.  He  now  knows  what  needs  to  be  done, 
so  arranges  his  plan  as  to  meet  the  most  exigent  cases, 
and  goes  out  laboring  with  teacher,  pupils  or  patrons, 
as  one  or  all  happen  to  be  at  fault. 

In  these  visits  statistics  should  be  taken  relating  to 
the  school-house  and  grounds,  the  furniture  and  appa¬ 
ratus,  including  maps,  charts,  etc.;  also,  it  should  be 
his  duty  to  ascertain  the  methods  of  instruction  and 
government  practiced ;  to  inquire  into  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  school;  to  see  that  the  scholars  are  pursu¬ 
ing  such  studies,  and  in  such  numbers  as  to  occupy  their 
time  and  energies,  and  to  examine  into  the  classifica" 
tion,  and  to  see  that  there  is  uniformity  of  text-books  in 
use.  A  record  of  these  observations  and  statistics 
should  be  kept  with  the  school  reports  to  be  used  in 
public  lectures  or  at  teachers’  institutes.  Again,  by 
publishing  the  best  of  these  reports,  together  with 
comparative  tables  that  might  be  deduced  from  them, 
and  the  names  of  pupils  neither  tardy  nor  absent  for 
the  entire  year,  he  can  arouse  a  healthy  emulation  be¬ 
tween  the  different  schools,  and  can  bring  a  strong 
pressure  to  bear  directly  upon  the  pupils  that  will  go 
far  towards  securing  a  prompt  and  regular  attend¬ 
ance.  He  would  also  want  to  publish  his  monthly 
and  annual  tables  as  items  of  interest  to  citizens  gen¬ 
erally. 

But,  you  may  say,  with  this  method  of  supervision 
the  Superintendent  may  not  get  to  visit  every  school 
in  the  county  once  each  year  as  contemplated  by  the 
law.  I  can  only  say  that  if  this  must  be  done,  by  all 
means  let  it  be  done  by  proxy.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
visit  some  schools  two  or  three  times  during  the  term, 
while  others  will  do  very  well  with  no  visit  at  all.  I 
have  less  faith  in  the  “rote  method”  in  visiting 
schools  than  in  learning  the  alphabet.  To  be  sure,  a 
man  can  make  the  rounds,  talk  to  the  scholars,  look 
wise,  and  get  his  four  dollars  a  day,  but  he  knows  noth¬ 
ing  about  the  real  condition  of  the  school  when  he 
enters,  and  if  they  knew  he  was  coming,  still  less 
when  he  leaves.  Although  I  do  not  know  that  this 
method  of  reporting  has  ever  been  used  in  country 
schools,  yet  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be,  and 
can  only  wonder  that  States  grown  old  in  the  cause  of 
county  school  Supervision  have  not  long  since  adopted 
it.  If  it  should  prove  a  success,  and  we  should  be  the 
first  in  the  field,  we  would  simply  score  one  for  Indiana. 
Who’ll  try  it?  J,  B,  Johnson. 


^elections. 


WJtITTEN  LESSONS. 

To  secure  thorough  investigation,  I  would  have  pu¬ 
pils  ioriie  their  lessons. 

The  pupil  is  constantly  practicing  and  improving  in 
his  penmanship,  capitalizing,  spelling,  syntax  and 
punctuation,  which  exercises  are  all  avoided  in  the 
common  book  method  of  study  on  the  whizza-whizza 
plan. 

The  mind  of  the  pupil  is  very  much  aided  and  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  employment  of  the  fingers,  and  by 
seeing  on  paper  or  on  slate  the  results  of  its  labor. 

Remark. — This  is  a  kind  of  object-lesson  drill  that 
amounts  to  something  in  developing  attention,  obser¬ 
vation,  penetration,  clear  conception,  correct,  free  and 
happy  use  of  language  in  the  expression  of  thought. 

Whereas,  by  the  common  method  of  study,  the  slow, 
honest  student  is  constantly  discouraged  by  his  mis¬ 
takes  and  inefficiency,  as  they  are  brought  out  and 
censured  in  recitation;  while  the  quick  and  mischiev¬ 
ous  pupil  is  as  constantly  commended  in  recitation, 
and  thus  encouraged  in  idleness  and  mischief  the 
g.'eater  part  of  his  time;  this  method  gives  ample  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  teacher  to  commend  the  slow  and 
backward  pupil  for  his  industry  and  faithful  effort, 
while  the  active  and  sharp  pupils  will  be  held  to  con¬ 
tinual  application,  by  writing  their  lessons  and  pursu¬ 
ing  their  investigations,  as  they  never  can  be  on  the 
whizza-whizza  plan. 

The  pupil  is  constantly  learning  to  think  independ¬ 
ently,  and  voluntarily  to  use  his  dictionary  and  other 
reference-books  in  the  preparation  of  his  lessons,  in  or¬ 
der  to  secure  the  most  exhaustive  reports  on  any  sub¬ 
ject  assigned. 

Remark. — The  objections  to  the  writing  method  of 
study  may  be  numerous,  but  they  all  disappear  or  be¬ 
come  real  advantages  under  proper  management. 
The  plan,  as  I  have  before  said,  must  be  modified  to 
meet  the  demands  of  every  different  branch,  and  to 
suit  the  different  powers  of  pupils  of  different  ages, 
and  when  so  modified  with  any  degree  of  skill  or  good 
judgment,  every  objection  is  removed,  and  the  objects 
are  secured,  viz.;  The  habit  of  critical,  thorough  in¬ 
vestigation,  and  the  habit  of  continuous,  cheerful,  ear¬ 
nest  labor. — Holbrook’s  School  Management. 


SECURING  ATTENTION  IN  RECITATION. 

Prof.  E.  Barton  Wood  is  contributing  to  the  Romeo 
Observer  some  “  Suggestions  to  Y  oung  Teachers,”  which 
deserve  a  wider  circulation.  W e  extract : 

If  one  is  teaching  geography,  for  example,  and  knows 
only  what  is  given  in  ordinary  text-books,  even  if  he 
knows  that  “  by  heart,”  if  he  can  not  on  occasion  add 
something  of  interest  to  the  recitation  from  his  own 
travel  or  reading;  or  in  grammar,  if  he  is  not  familiar 
with  the  general  laws  of  language,  aside  from  the  set 
rules  of  his  favorite  author,  he  has  much  to  learn  yet, 
before  he  “  knows  enough  ”  to  teach  even  beginners. 
Suppose  that  he  has  a  class  of  beginners  in  natural 
philosophy.  Does  he  imagine  that  he  knows  enough 
in  that  science  from  the  fact  that  he  has  studied  Wells 
or  Quackenbos  for  one  or  two  terms  in  school,  while  he 
knows  nothing  of  what  such  men  as  Tyndall  are  dis¬ 
covering  every  year?  Many  teachers  have  almost  no 
general  information.  They  do  not  keep  themselves  in¬ 
formed  of  new  theories  and  discoveries.  They  do  not 
keep  their  minds  free  from  rust  by  regular  study.  They 
have  no  broad  knowledge  of  general  principles,  nor 
special  knowledge  of  minute  details.  One  of  the  chief 
elements  of  the  power  to  arouse  a  desire  for  knowledge 
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in  the  pupil,  is  a  strong  and  active  desire  for  it  in  the 
teacher.  He  must  read,  and  know  what  is  going  on 
about  him ;  and  besides  his  reading,  he  must  keep  his 
intellectual  faculties  sharpened  by  hard  and  regulaa 
study.  *  *  *  *  Another  point  is  that  we  must  not 

simply  hear  one  pupil  recite,  as  if  he  were  the  only  one 
in  the  class.  The  others  should  be  constantly  ques¬ 
tioned  as  to  what  their  opinion  of  the  matter  is.  They 
should  be  enciJuraged  to  form  and  to  hold  independent 
views  of  themselves,  until  they  are  convinced,  fairly, 
that  they  are  wrong.  No  one  should  be  put  down, 
simply  because  “  the  book  says  so.”  Where  one  re¬ 
cites,  the  class  should^  expect  to  be  called  on,  at  any 
moment,  to  take  up  the  recitation  and  go  on  with  it. 

But,  after  all,  one  of  the  greatest  elements  of  the 
power  to  arouse  interest  is  genuine,  hearty  sympathy 
with  pupils.  This  is  the  one  indispensable  thing  in  a 
teacher,  for  government,  and  for  teaching  proper. 
Without  it  he  is  a  task-master,  to  be  cheated  if  possi¬ 
ble;  with  it,  he  can  accomplish  almost  anything. 

Undoubtedly  there  is  more  of  a  certain  native  “  mag¬ 
netic  power  ”  in  some  than  in  others.  But  if  a  teacher 
does  possess  good  general  information,  prepares  him¬ 
self  well  for  special  points  in  each  recitation,  instructs 
rather  than  hears  pupils  recite,  and  has  this  genuine 
sympathy  with  his  pupils,  he  has  that  in  him  which  is 
better  than  any  natural  magnetism,  that  will  infallibly 
gain  and  retain  the  interest  and  attention  of  his  classes. 
— Michigan  Teacher. 


^ dttCdiiandl  ^utelli^en  cc. 

We  desire  to  give,  as  fully  as  our  space  will  allow,  the  latest 
educational  news  of  our  own  State,  and  hope  our  friends  will 
afford  us  the  necessary  information.  Notice  of  the  time  and 
place  of  all  meetings  of  an  educational  character,  together  with 
changes  of  school  officers,  etc.,  etc.,  will  be  gladly  received. 


- Chauncy  Rose,  Esq.,  of  Terre  Haute,  has  donated 

$4,000  to  the  State  Normal  School,  to  be  used  in  the 
purchase  of  a  library. 

- H.  B.  Brown  proposes  to  establish  a  “Northern 

Indiana  Normal  School  ”  at  Valparaiso,  this  State.  We 
have  received  a  brief  notice  of  its  opening,  but  can  not 
speak  in  detail  of  the  proposed  school  until  we  shall 
learn  more  of  the  plan. 

- The  State  Board  of  Education,  as  required  by  law, 

has  appointed  a  visiting  committee  to  the  State  Nor¬ 
mal  School.  The  following  named  gentlemen  consti¬ 
tute  the  same:  Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  of  Illinois; 
Sup’t.  Hamilton  S.  McRae,  of  Munoie,  and  Prof. 
James  Thompson,  of  Bloomington. 

- Now,  we  should  like  to  know.  We  have  seen  it 

“A. A.  Cravens,”  “A.  A.Gavens,  and  “A.  A.Crowens,”  and 
all  too  in  the  same  issue.  In  the  list  of  County  Super¬ 
intendents  published  in  the  June  number,  we  printed 
it  “A.  A.  Cravens,”  but  now  we  are  all  at  sea  again,  and 
must  probably  remain  so  till  we  can  hear  from  our 
friends  in  Salem. 

Teachers’  Institutes. — Boone  county,  Aug.  25  at 
Lebanon,  Thos.  K.  Shul.se,  Sup’t. — Dearborn,  Aug.  18, 
at  Lawrenceburg,  Geo.  C.  Columbia.  Sup’t. — Greene, 
Aug.  3,  at  Bloomfield,  R.  C.  Hilburn,  Sup’t. — Washing¬ 


ton,  Sept.  8,  A.  A.  Cravens,  Sup’t. — Floyd,  Aug.  25,  at 
New  Albany,  Jacob  K.  Walts,  Sup’t. — Shelby,  Aug. 
25,  at  Shelbyville,  Richard  Norris,  Sup’t. — Hendricks, 
Aug.  25,  Jas.  k.  C.  Dobson,  Sup’t. — Marion,  Sept.  1,  at 
Indianapolis,  Walter  S.  Smith,  Sup’t. — Jefferson,  Aug. 
25,  at  Madison,  Geo.  C.  Monroe,  Sup’t. — The  Coun^ 
Superintendents  of  Rush  and  Huntington  counties, 
propose  to  hold  Institutes  of  eight  weeks  in  each,  for 
the  benefit  of  their  teachers. 

Personal. — .T.  L.  Rippetoe,  Sup’t.  elec^of  Fayette 
county,  has  recently  been  elected  Sup’t.  of  the  Con- 
nersville  public  schools.  We  are  not  advised  as  to 
which  position  Mr.  R.  accepts — Mr.  Lee  Ault  succeeds 
John  Cooper  as  Sup’t.  of  the  Winchester  schools. — 
Prof.  Robert  Kidd  has  accepted  an  invitation  to  teach 
elocution  at  the  Franklin  State  Institute. — Prof  Geo. 
W.  Hoss,  for  the  past  two  years  President  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  State  Normal  School,  has  recently  been  re-elected 
to  the  chair  of  English  Literature  in  the  Indiana 
University.  Prof  H.  we  learn  will  enter  upon  his  du¬ 
ties  Jan.  1,  1874. — Miss  Ruth  Morris  has  resigned  her 
position  in  the  State  Normal  School  and  accepted  a 
position  in  the  Inianapolis  High  School,  salary  $1200. — 
John  M.  Hodson  has  been  elected  principal  of  the 
Winchester  High  School,  vice.  Lee  Ault  promoted  — 
Mr.  Baldwin,  late  Sup’t.  of  Noblesville  schools,  has 
been  elected  Sup’t.  of  the  public  schools  of  Hunting- 
ton. — John  W.  Lacey  succeeds  Mr.  Baldwin  at  Nobles¬ 
ville. — Wm.  P.  Pinkham  leaves  Blue  River  Seminary 
to  accept  the  superintendency  of  the  Paoli  schools. — 
Samuel  Lilly,  of  LaGrange,  accepts  the  superintend¬ 
ency  of  the  Bluffton  schools. 

The  new  School  Board  of  Richmond  has  called 
Prof.  John  Cooper  to  superintend  their  schools.  This 
is  a  choice  eminently  fit  to  be  made.  There  are  few 
teachers  in  the  country  that  are  so  generally  and  de¬ 
servedly  popular  as  is  Mr.  Cooper.  In  the  matter  of 
school  discipline,  he  has  no  superior.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Richmond  will  see  the  importance  of  continuing 
the  present  administration  until  it  shall  have  time  to 
accomplish  something.  “Variety  is  the  spice  of  life.” 
Richmond  has  been  making  it  a  steady  diet  for  the  last 
eight  years.  The  present  unhealthy  condition  of  her 
schools  is  the  legitimate  result.  Richmond  is  an  anom¬ 
aly  in  another  respect.  It  can  boast-:— we  had  better 
say  blush — of  having  an  abettor  of  the  liquor  traffic, 
for  president  of  the  School  Board;  a  man  who  in  the 
same  hour,  signs  his  name  to  the  saloon-keeper’s  peti¬ 
tion  for  license,  and  to  a  resolution  of  the  Board  dis 
countenancing  all  immorality  and  intemperance!  It* 
is  sad  when  intemperance,  hypocrisy,  and  demagogism 
sit  in  such  high  places. 


It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  in  this  familiar  ex. 
change  of  ideas,  the  ignorant  speak  more  than  the 
learned,  and  fools  more  than  men  of  sense.  The 
loquacity  of  young  children  and  servant  maids  is 
proverbial.  Descartes  must  have  alluded  to  this  kind 
of  talk  when  be  said,  “  Mere  speaking  does  not  require 
much  judgment.” — Marcel. 
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INDIANAPQLIS  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  STATE  TEACHESE  INSTITUTES. 

REPORT  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  20,  1873.  No.  1,  at  Vinconiies,  commencing  July  28.  D.  Eck- 

1.  Whole  number  registered — Boys  3.934,  ley  Hunter,  Princeton,  Superintendent;  W.  T.  Craw- 

Girls  4,244 — Total .  8,178  ford,  Sullivan,  Secretary ;  R.  A.  Townsend,  Vincennes, 

5.  Average  number  belonging .  5,278  Treasurer. 

3.  “  daily  attendance .  5,306  No.  2,  at  IVanklin,  commencing  July  28.  E.  H.  But- 

4.  Per  cent,  of  attendance .  92.6  ler,  Lawrenceburg,  Superintendent;  J.  Caldwell, 

5.  Number  of  days  of  absence .  70,734  Seymour,  Secretary;  E.  W.  Thompson,  Franklin,  Trea- 

6.  “  cases  of  tardiness .  11,204  surer. 

7  Time  lost  by  tardiness . 1,298  hrs.,  52  min.  No.  3,  at  Muncie,  commencing  .^ugust  4.  H.  S.  Mc- 

8.  Average  nnmber  of  teachers .  127  Rae,  Muncie,  Superintendent;  John  Cooper,  Richmond, 

9.  Whole  cost  of  tuition . $85,845  06  Secretary ;  0,  M.  Todd,  Muncie,  Treasurer. 

10.  Average  salary  of  teachers .  $675  91  The  price  of  tuition  at  each  Institute  will  be  three 

11.  “  “  “  “  not  including  dollars  for  those  who  attend  all  or  more  than  half  the 

the  High  School .  $638  74  time,  and  two  dollars  for  an  attendance  of  less  than 

12.  Average  cost  per  pupil .  $14  99  1  half  the  time. 

13.  “  “  “  “  not  including  H.  S.  $13  82  |  Messrs.  Hiram  Hadley,  and  U.  S.  Westcott,  of  Chi- 

_ _ _  ;  cago,  will  visit  aud  labor  in  each  of  the  Institutes. 


INDIANA  UNIVERSITY. 

July  18,  1873. 

The  following  action  was  taken  by  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees  of  said  University  in  reference  to  the  High  School : 

The  Committee  on  Aftairs  of  the  University,  in  their 
report,  recommend  as  follows; 

First.  That  the  students  of  the  Preparatory  Departr 
ment  shall  hereafter  be  permitted  to  recite  in  the  col¬ 
lege  classes,  and  no  student  of  the  college  classes  shall 
be  permitted  to  recite  in  the  preparatory  classes. 

Second.  In  order  to  bring  the  University  into  closer 
connection  with  the  High  Schools  of  the  State,  we  re- 
commend  the  following  plan,  viz;  A  certificate  from  I 
certain  High  Schools,  (the  schools  to  be  hereafter  j 
named  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,)  of  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  examination  sustained  in  the  preparatory  course 
will  entitle  the  bearer  to  admittance  to  our  Freshman 
class;  and  the  Faculty  propose  to  admit  no  one  as  a 
student  of  the  University  (except  those  admitted  to 
select  studies,)  without  such  certificate  from  the  au¬ 
thorities  of  the  High  Schools,  the  High  School  of 
Eloomington  being  named  among  the  number. 

Which  report  is  concurred  in,  and  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  contained  therein  approved  and  adopted. 

FRESHMAN  CLASS. 

Ordered,  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity,  that  the  minimum  standard  of  admission  to  the 
Freshman  class  in  the  University  shall  be  a  creditable 
examination  in  Orthography,  Reading,  Geography, 
English  Grammar,  United  States  History,  Composition, 
Word  Analysis,  Physiology,  Natural  Philosophy,  Sen-  : 
tential  Analysis,  Geometry  (4  books).  Algebra,  to  pure  ; 
equations;  Latin  Grammar,  Latin  Prose  Composition, 
Csesar’s  Commentaries  (2  books),  and  Virgil  (2  books), 
or  an  amount  of  Latin  that  shall  be  equivalent  thereto. 

Robert  C.  Foster,  i 

Secretary  Indiana  University.  j 


Mr.  Westcott  will  spend  the  week  commencing  July 
28,  at  Franklin;  August  4  at  Muncie,  and  August  11  at 
Vincennes. 

Miss  Delia  A.  Lathrop,  Principal  Cincinnati  Normal 
School,  will  be  at  Franklin  the  week  commencing 
Monday,  August  11,  and  at  Muncie  August  18. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  requires  a  detailed  re¬ 
port  from  each  I  nstitute,  embracing  among  others,  the 
following  items : 

1.  Names  of  County  Superintendents  present. 

2.  No  of  different  persons  present — males:  females; 
total. 

3.  Average  number  present. 

5.  Average  experience  of  actual  members  not  inclu¬ 
ding  those  who  have  never  taught. 

6.  No.  who  have  had  no  experience  in  teaching. 

7.  Amount  of  money  received  for  tuition  fees. 

8.  Amount  from  all  other  sources. 

9.  A  detailed  statement  of  all  expenses. 

10.  The  names  of  instructors,  and  subjects  taught, 
together  with  any  additional  facts  or  information  of 
general  interest. 

Note. — By  actual  membership  the  Board  means 
those  who  paid  tuition. 

Mr.  Phelon  declined  the  Superintendency  of  the 
Institute  advertised  for  Laporte,  The  Board  was  com¬ 
pelled,  therefore,  to  recall  the  appointment,  not  how¬ 
ever,  until  repeated  but  unsuccessful  efforts  were  made 
to  procure  some  one  willing  to  undertake  the  task. 

These  Institutes,  from  present  indications,  will  be 
largely  attended,  and  we  are  sure  much  good  accom¬ 
plished.  Our  friends  at  Franklin  got  a  late  start,  but 
from  the  energetic  manner  in  which  the  committee  are 
now  at  work,  we  presume  they  will  be  fully  ready.  Let¬ 
ters  addressed  to  any  member  of  the  committees  will 
be  promptly  answered. 

We  suggest  that  the  County  Superintendents,  at  the 
meeting  to  be  held  in  this  city  next  week,  determine 
upon  a  time  when  they  will  visit  the  State  Institutes  to 
be  held  in  their  respective  districts.  It  is  very  desir¬ 
able  that  they  attend  during  the  entire  session.  This 
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they  may  not  all  be  able  to  do.  An  attendance  of  one 
or  two  days  will  give  them  an  opportunity  to  consult 
together  with  reference  to  the  work  of  their  respective 
localities,  and  will  give  encouragement  to  their  teach¬ 
ers.  Those  of  the  Superintendents  who  have  had  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  experience  in  institute  work,  should  not  fail 
to  be  present  during  the  entire  session.  Not  only 
they,  but  the  whole  question  of  county  superintend¬ 
ency  is  now  on  trial ;  whether  it  shall  be  a  success  or 
a  failure  depends  entirely  upon  them.  They  must  be 
content  for  the  next  two  years  to  work  for  the  future, 
but  there  are  glorious  possibilities  in  that  future  which 
it  is  in  the  power  of  each  one  to  realize. 


0ttr  ^ook  ^ahle. 

EDUCATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK,  published  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Wood  &  Co.,  27  Great  Jones  street.  New  York. 

This  volume  for  1873,  designed  as  a  hand-book  of 
reference,  comprising  a  digest  of  American  public 
school  laws,  systems  of  instruction,  and  interesting 
matters  pertaining  to  schools  and  colleges,  ranging 
from  professional  anecdotes  to  educational  statistics, 
has  just  been  received. 

We  have  examined  the  plan  and  scope  of  the  book 
with  care.  There  is  much  in  it  to  interest  school  of¬ 
ficers,  and  others  engaged  in  the  work  of  organizing 
and  shaping  school  systems.  We  must  express  our 
surprise,  however,  that  so  pretentious  a  volume  should 
contain  so  many  inaccuracies,  especially  where  correct 
information  could  be  so  readily  obtained.  Of  course 
a  publication  of  this  character  should  be  printed  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  close  of  the  year  for  which 
it  is  intended,  but  it  should  not  be  hurried  through 
the  press  full  of  mistakes,  when  a  little  more  time 
would  afford  opportunity  for  thorough  proof  reading. 
We  hope  in  future  that  the  publishers  will  send  proof 
sheets  to  parties  supposed  to  be  best  able  to  make  cor. 
rections,  and  use  some  more  reliable  means  for  securing 
accurate  information.  The  increased  value  of  the 
Year  Book  would  justify  a  further  delay  of  one  or  two 
months  in  its  publication. 

A  LATIN  GRAMMAR  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  COL¬ 
LEGES,  founded  upon  comparative  grammar — by 
Joseph  H.  Allen  and  James  B.  Greenough.  Ginn 
Brothers,  Boston. 

We  have  examined  this  book  with  some  care.  It 
has  evidently  been  prepared  in  the  light  of  recent  phi¬ 
lological  research.  “  While  the  five  declensions  are  re¬ 
tained,  with  the  old  distinctions  on  which  they  are 
founded,  at  the  same  time  the  true  philological  differ¬ 
ence,  that  of  stems,  is  fully  exhibited  as  the  real  basis 
of  noun-forms.”  The  book  is  full  of  useful  and  inter¬ 
esting  information, — evidently  derived  from  a  thorough 
study  of  comparative  grammar, — which  we  have  never 
seen  in  any  other  Latin  grammar,  its  treatment  of  the 
subjunctive  mood  is  much  more  satisfactory  than  that 
of  most  grammars,  and  there  is  a  freshness  and  origi¬ 
nality  about  it  that  is  very  attractive  There  has  been 
heretofore  but  little  approach  to  anything  like  a  scien¬ 


tific  study  of  Latin,  and  our  book  makers  have  been 
slow  to  leave  the  old  time  honored  methods  of  the  past 
century.  This  grammar  seems  to  us  to  lead  in  a  “  new 
departure,”  and  to  have  been  prepared  by  men  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  experience.  It  ought  to  supplant  most  of  the 
text-books  upon  this  subject,  now  in  use. 

A  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE,— by  G. 
K.  Bortholomew.  Wilson,  Hinckle  &  Co.,  Cincin¬ 
nati. 

This  book  is  printed  in  the  usual,  attractive  style  of 
the  publishers.  The  author  makes  some  innovations 
in  the  arrangement  of  topics,  that  seem  to  us  to  be 
made  more  for  the  sake  of  change  than  for  anything 
else.  For  instance,  the  verb  is  treated  first  in  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  parts  of  speech,  and  in  the  declensions  the 
old  ordei  of  the  cases  is  changed,  and  the  direct  cases 
are  given  first,  followed  by  the  oblique.  Considerable 
is  said  about  “  restoring  the  Roman  pronunciation  of 
the  Latin,”  and  the  English  method  is  almost  entirely 
ignored,  being  placed  in  an  appendix.  We  never  could 
see  why  so  much  importance  is  attached  by  some  schol. 
ars  to  the  Continental  pronunciation  of  the  Latin.  The 
study  of  this  language  is  especially  valuable,  for  two 
reasons;  first,  for  the  discipline  acquired,  and  second, 
as  an  aid  in  the  study  of  our  own  language  and  litera¬ 
ture.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  it  ought  to  be  a  matter 
of  little  concern  how  the  Roman  s  pronoMncyd  it,  since  it 
is  a  dead  language.  In  fact,  a  pronunciation  as  near  as 
po.ssible  like  the  English,  would  seem  best  for  English 
speaking  students,  for  evident  reasons. 

This  is  a  good  grammer  of  the  Latin  language,  and 
contains  many  of  the  excellencies  of  Allen  and 
Greenough’s.  It  seems  as  if  the  author  was  more  in¬ 
debted  to  these  gentlemen  for  those  features  of  his 
book  that  distinguish  it  from  most  others,  than  he  has 
seen  fit  to  admit.  In  size  and  clearness  of  type  this 
book  is  superior. 

TABLE  OF  LATIN  SUFFIXE.n  AND  A  LIST  OF 
PREFIXES,  by  A.  N.  (Hirrier.  Eldridge  &  Brother, 
Philadelphia. 

The  author  says  that  ivord  formation  as  a  means  of 
word  knowledge,  has  not  received  an  attention  commen¬ 
surate  with  its  importance,  in  the  Latin  Grammars  de¬ 
signed  for  school  use.  To  supply  this  deficiency,  these 
Tables  liave  been  prepared,  and  published,  making  a 
neat  little  book  of  thirty-five  pages.  We  have  long 
felt  the  need  of  just  such  a  book  as  this  is.  It  has 
been  prepared  for  elementary  students,  but  there  are 
few  so  learned  in  the  language,  that  they  will  not  find 
something  hero  of  value  to  them.  Every  student  of 
the  English  or  the  Latin  should  have  Currier’s  Latin 
Suffixes. 

RECREATION— THE  SCHOOL  STAGE.  Messrs.  Wil¬ 
son,  Hinkle  &  Co.,  Cincinnati  and  New  York. 

These  gentlemen  have  just  published  Veoahlis  School 
Stage,  a  collection  of  Juvenile  Acting  Plays,  for  school 
and  home  vSent  by  mail  post  paid  on  receipt  of  price. 
$1.25.  A  fuller  announcement  will  appear  in  the  next 
number  of  this  journal. 
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SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 


In  many  cases  the  people  are  complaining  of  the  use¬ 
less  expenditure  of  the  Township’s  funds,  and  are  de¬ 
manding  a  more  economical  management  of  their  affairs. 
Each  year  we  find  the  feeling  growing  stronger,  and 
the  people  watching  the  expenses  more  closely,  and  at 
the  expiration  of  every  terra  of  oflice  we  find  more  new 
officers  taking  the  place  of  the  old.  There  is  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  keep  the  ball  rolling  until  a  man  shall  be 
found  for  the  position,  who  has  good  judgment,  sound 
common  sense  and  a  true  spirit  of  advancement.  Now 
there  is  no  trouble  in  convincing  the  people  that  im¬ 
provements  are  as  essential  to  the  school  room  as  to 
the  farm  and  factory,  but  if  a  school  officer  spends  a 
large  amount  of  money,  and  makes  but  very  few'  real 
permanent  iniproveniintfc  (he  feeling  will  in  all  such 
cases  be  as  it  now  is  in  many  townships  in  Indiana, 
bitter  against  all  improvements  for  the  school  room. 
Numerous  trustees  can  testify  to  the  truth  of  this  from 
experience.  As  this  is  a  time  when  thousands  of  dollars 
are  being  expended  for  patent  school  furniture  in  very 
many  counties,  is  it  not  a  good  time  to  review’  the  field 
and  see  if  economy  can  not  be  practiced  here,  and  in 
many  cases  a  better  result  obtained.  We  tear  it  is  too 
often  the  case  that  more  depend  upon  the  agent  than  on 
the  article  he  is  selling,  as  to  his  success.  We  have 
heard  it  often  remarked  that  a  good  agent  wonld  sell 
more  inferior  furniture  than  an  inferior  agent  would  of 
aupenior  furniture.  Now  while  we  believe  this  to  be 
often  the  case,  yet  we  do  not  believe  that  with  men 
of  good  judgment  it  makes  that  difierence.  In  many 
townships  where  the  improved  furniture  has  been  bro¬ 
ken  up  and.  destroyed  there  is  springing  up  a  strong 
feeling  against  patent  furniture,  and  in  such  cases  we 
do  not  wonder ;  it  is  like  block  pavement,  very  nice 
while  it  lasts,  but  expensive  ami  short  lived.  What  we 
want  is  a  durable,  economical,  comfortable  and  cheerful 
school  desk  for  our  .school  rooms,  and  the  trustee  who 
succeeds  in  finding  and  purchasing  such  school  furni¬ 
ture  will  never  be  accused  of  extravagance  or  lacking 
in  good  judgment. 

We  know  of  a  school  desk  which  we  undertake  to  say 
combines  all  these  qualities,  as  it  is  now  manufactured. 
Read  our  reasons  for  thinking  so: 

It  is  light  and  graceful. 

It  has  a  perfectly  formed  curved  back,  doweled  and  glued 
together,  which  in  combination  with  wooden  braces  (thus 
obviating  putting  screws  through  iron  into  wood  where 
there  is  no  strain)  makes  it  impossfftie  for  there  ever  to 
bi-  any  loteral  motion. 


It  is  shipped  all  set  up,  thus  saving  great  expense 
and  annoyance  to  the  purchaser. 

The  soft  wood  floor  fastener  is  perfect. 

It  makes  a  school  room  much  more  cheerful  than 
any  other  desk. 

It  has  a  noiseless  revolving  foot  rest  attached  to  it, 
which  is  not  in  the  way  of  sweeping,  and  which  every 
teacher  who  has  used  it  can  testify  is  indispensable  to 
a  quiet  school  room. 

Being  made  of  thoroughly  seasoned  bent  hickory  or 
oak  in  combination  with  a  malleable  iron  \ocV‘,  it  never 
breaks.  No  cast  iron  is  used  in  its  construction,  as  the 
manufacturers  have  proved  by  expirience  that  they 
can  not  warrant  a  desk  made  partly  of  cast  iron;  it 
breaks  w'hen  least  expected.  You  never  know  where 
to  look  for  flaws  until  it  is  too  late.  Then  again  by  put¬ 
ting  screws  through  iron  into  wood  they  are  bound  to 
work  loose,  and  your  desk  either  breaks  or  becomes 
very  rickety.  Every  county  affords  numerous  cases  in 
proof  of  this  .theory.  Consequently,  is  it  economy  to 
spend  money  for  such  furniture  when  you  can  buy  a 
desk  you  know  will  stand  firm  and  never  break?  Will 
the  people  uphold  you  in  it?  We  can  name  very  many 
cases  where  the  trustee  can  answer  from  experience. 
No! 

Furthermore,  in  order  to  relieve  the  trustee  from  all 
responsibility  the  manufacturers  propose  to  guarantee 
their  desk  for  five  years.  If  one  even  should  break, 
they  propose  to  replace  it  with  a  new  desk  complete,  not 
the  ends  only.  Some  manufacturers  of  cast  iron  furni¬ 
ture  say  they  will  guarantee  their  desk,  though  after 
the  trustees  has  sent  for  a  few  irons  to  replace  broken 
ones,  piid  express  charges  and  a  carpenter  to  put  them 
on,  besides  the  annoyance,  he  finds  it  poor  economy, 
and  an  expensive  guarantee  both  to  himself  and  to  the 
manufacturer.  You  had  better  have  a  desk  that  you 
know  will  never  annoy  you.  The  manufacturers  are  put¬ 
ting  $30,000  into  buildings  and  machinery,  and  would 
not  guarantee  complete  desks  in  place  of  broken  ones,  if 
their  past  two  years’  experience  had  not  proven  that 
there  would  be  no  broken  ones. 

Our  agents  will  during  the  summer  show  you  our 
new  desk,  and  we  trust  before  ordering  elsewhere  you 
will  wait  and  examine  it.  Be  not  deceived  by  agents 
of  other  houses,  representing  their  iron  to  be  malleable. 
We  are  the  only  house  using  malleable  iron  in  the  construction 
of  a  school  desk.  Higgins’  Bent  Wood  School  F'lirni- 
ture  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


